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It’s TIME; 
OR THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL. 


Many of our readers will find it difficult to realise the 
ecenes we have pluced before them—scenes so abhorrent 
to the feelings as to find adinission into the mind only with 
great difficulty. Verse will sometimes gain a way where 
dry prose is rejected. An affecting fact, stated by the wit- 
ness, Gillett Sharpe, | adage of the Evidence) has been 
thrown into rhyme, and we give it, without consulting the 
writer. Let the reader observe that it conveys merely a 
simple statement of the fact which really took place, and 
which, we fear, we must add, is of nv uncommon occur- 
rence.— Article on Factory Question.—Fraser’s Mag. 


’T was on a winter's morning, 
The weather wet and wil 
Three hours before the dawning 
The father roused his child ; 
“ Her daily moreel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, ‘The bell is ringing, 
P My hapless darling, haste!’ 


‘ ‘Father, I’m up, but weary, 
“4 I scarce can réach the door, 
And long the way and dreary,— , 
O carry me once more! 
To help us we've no mother, 
And you have no employ; 
They killed my little brother,— 
Like him I'll work and die? 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, ‘ 
The load was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 
Till at the mill , ate part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


-. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, as she grew weaker, 
The threads they oftener broke, 
‘ The rapid wheels ran quicker, 

: And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose; 

Her day began and ended 

’ As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbour 
Her halfpenny she paid, 

To take her last hour's labour, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 
The captives hemsenst rushed 5 
She thought her strength increasing— 
’T was hope her spirits flushed t ’ 
She left, but oft she tarried; 
She fell, and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night, with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child, 
While, close beside ier kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor emiled. 
. > the Factory's ringing, 
er last perceptions Sieh ; 
When, from her straw-bed springing, * 
Tis time!’ she shrieked—and died! 





THE WIDOW OF HEBRON. 

The article which follows is given as an illustra. 
‘tion of the Traditions of the Rabbins on the subject 
of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

“The Rabbi Joseph, the son of Jehoshaphat, had 
been praying from noon until the time of the going 
down of the sun, when a messenger from the chief of 

the Synagogue of Hebron came to him, and besought 





of buman sorrow, rose from his kness, girt his robe 
rouud him, and went forth, The messenger led him 
to a building dgep in the forest that grew on the south 
side of the hillof Hebron, The building had more the 
look of the palace of one of the princes of Israel than 
of a private dwelling. But if its exterior struck the 
gaze of Rabbi, its apartments excited his astonish- 
ment. He passed through a succession of halls wor- 
thy of the days of the first Herod, when Jerusalem 
raised her head again after the ruin of Antiochus, 
when her long civil wars were past, and she had be- 
come once more the magnificent city of the eastern 
worl. Marble columns, silken veils suspended from 
the capitals of the pillars, tissues wrought with the 
embroidery of Sidon, and coloured with the incompar- 
able dyes of Cmsarea, vases of Armenian crystal, and 
tables of Grecian mosaic, filled chambers, in which 
were trains of attendants of every climate, Ethiopian, 
Indian, Persian, and Greek, all habited in the richest 
dresses. All that met the eye wore an air of the most 
sumptuous and habitual magnificence. The Rabbi, 
however, had but a short time of wonder, before he 
Was summoned tothe chamber of the sick petson, 
But all the costliness that he had seen before was 
eclipeed by the singular brilliancy of this apartment ; 
it was emall, and evidently contrived for the secluded 
hours of an individual; but every thing was sumptu- 
ous, all gold or pearl, amber or lapislazuli. And in 
the midst of this pomp, reclined, half sitting, half ly- 
ing, on huge pillurs of Shiraz silk, a female, whose 
beauty, in all the langour of pain, riveted even the an- 
cient eye of the pious Rabbi. The sufferer was young ; 
but the flush that from time to time broke across her 
countenance, and then left it to the paleness of the 
grave, shewed that sho was on the verge of the tomb. 
The Rabbi was famous for his knowledge of herls 
and minerals, and he offered her eome of those medi- 
caments which he had found useful in arresting the 
progress of decay. ‘The dying beauty thanked him, 
and said in a faint voicethat she had implored his com- 
ing, not to be cured of a disease which she knew to 
be fatal, but to disburden her mind of a secret which 
had already hung heavy on her, and which must ex- 
tinguish her existence before the morn. The Rabbi, 
on hearing this, besought her to make him the deposi- 
tary of her sorrow, if he could serve her ; but if he 
could not, forbade her to tell him what might hang 
darkly on the memory of a manof Isracl. ‘Iam the 
daughter,’ said she, ‘of your friend the Rabbi Ben 
Bechai, whose memory be blessed, but the widow of a 
prince, the descendant of Ishmael. You sec the 
riches in this house; but they are not the riches of 
the sons ofthe Desert. ‘They were desperately gain- 
3, bitterly enjoyed, and now they are repented of 
when it is too late.’ As the lovely being spoke, her 
countenance changed ; she suddenly writhed and toss- 
ed with pain, and in her agony cried out words that 
pierced the holy man’s ears with terror. He cast his 
eyes on the ground, and prayed, and was strengthen- 
ed. But when he looked up again, an extraordinary 
change had come upon the woman's countenance. Its 
paleness was gone, her checks burning, her hollow 
eyes were darting strange light; her lips, which had 
been thin and faded as the falling leaf, were full, crim- 
son, and quivering with wild passion and magic en- 
ergy. The Rabbi could not beliove that he saw the 
dying woman by whose side ho had so lately knelt, 
in the fierce and bold, yet still boautiful creature, that 
now gazed full and fearless upon. him. ‘ You see me 
now,’ said she, ‘with surprise; but these are the 
common changes of my suffcring. ‘The deadly dis- 


him to go forth and pray for a woman who was griev- ease that is sinking me to the dust, thus varies its tor- 


ausly tormented. The Rabbi, ever awake to the call 





ment hour by hour ; but I must submit and suffer.’ 


——SSSSS Ss 





The Rabbi knew by these words that the woman was 
tormented with an evil spirit ; upon this he sent for a 
famous unction, which had been handed. down to him 
from his ancestor the Rabbi Joseph, who had been 
physician to the King Herod the Great, and had ex- 
orcised the evil spirit out of the dying king. On its 
being brought, he anointed the forehead of the wo- 
man, her eyes, and the tips of her fingers. He then 
made a fire of citron wood and cinnamon, and threw 
on it incense. As the smoke arose, he bowed Ler 
head gently over it, that she might imbibe the odour 
in her nostrils, which was an cstablished way of ex- 
pelling the evil spirit. 

“The woman's countenance now changed again, 
it was once more pale with pain, and she cried out in 
her torment; at length in strong agony she uttered 
many words. But the Rabbi perceived, from her fixed 
eyes and motionless lips, that it was the spirit within 
her that spoke the words. Itsaid, ‘Why am I to be 
disturbed with anointings and incense? Why am I 
to liear tho sound of prayer, and be smitten with the 
voice of the holy? Look round the chamber. Is it 
not full of us and our punishers? Are we not pursu- 
ed forever by the avenging angels ? Do they not hold 
scourges of fire in their hands, and fill every wound 
they make with thrice distilled poison of the tree As- 
gard, that grows by the lake of fire? 1 was un Egyp- 
tian; five hundred years ago I lived at the Court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. I longed for power, and I ob- 
tained it; I longed to possess the fairest daughters of 
the land, and | possessed them. I longed for riches, 
and I practised all evilto gain them. 1 was at length 
accused before the King of sorcery. I !onged for 
revenge on my accuser, and I enjoyed my revenge. I 
stabbed him as he was sleeping in hix chamber. The 
murder was known; I was forced to fly. But I first 
sent a present of perfumed cakes of Damascus to the 
mistress of the man who made the discovery , they 
feasted on them together, and together they died. 
The ship in which I fled was overtaken by a storm. 
I was charged with having brought the anger of hea 
ven on the vessel. I was seized, and about to be slain, 
I drove my dagger through the captain, sprang over- 
board, and reached tho shore. From it, in triumphant 
revenge, I saw the ship and all the crew perish in the 
waters. I was now in the Great Desert of Africas 
and was starving and scorched, until I lay down to die. 
But at the last moment an old man came from among 
the tombs and offered me bread and water. I follow- 
ed to his dwelling in the tombs. He scoffed at my 
complaints of ill fortune, and swore to place me 
once again at the height of my wishes, if I would be 
rteady at his call at the endofa hundred years. I could 
have then drunk fire and blood in my fury against 
mankind, and my thirst of possession. I swore to de 
his, and prepared to begin my hundred years of enjoy- 
ment. 

“«] returned to Egypt. I had been supposed to 
have sunk to the bottom of the waters with the wreck 
of the vessel. My countenance was nolonger the 
same. I began my carcer. I was full of wild ambi- 
tion, eager desire, and matchless sagacity. I rapidly 
outstripped all rivalry. I rose to the first rank under 
the Ptolemies. I enjoyed the delight of ruining eve- 
ry man who had formerly thwarted me. All Egypt 
rang with my fame, I had secret enemies, ahd 
strange rumours of the means of my perpetual success 
began to be spread. But I had spies everywhere; a 
whisper was repaid by death. A frown was avenged 
like an open accusation. My name became a univer- 
salterror, Bat I had my followers and flattcrers 
only the more, I trampled on mankind, I revelled 





in seeing the proud grovelling at my feet. 1 corrup. ' 
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to the feelings as to find adinission into the mind only with 
great difficulty. Verse will sometimes gain a way where 
dry prose is rejected. An affecting fact, stated by the wit- 
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writer. Let the reader observe that it conveys merely a 
simple statement of the fact which really took place, and 
which, we fear, we must add, is of nv uncommon occur- 
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’T was on a winter's morning, 
The weather wet and wil 
Three hours before the dawning 
The father roused his child ; 
“ Her daily moreel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, ‘The bell is ringing, 
P My hapless darling, haste!’ 


‘ ‘Father, I’m up, but weary, 
“4 I scarce can réach the door, 
And long the way and dreary,— , 
O carry me once more! 
To help us we've no mother, 
And you have no employ; 
They killed my little brother,— 
Like him I'll work and die? 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, ‘ 
The load was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 
Till at the mill , ate part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


-. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, as she grew weaker, 
The threads they oftener broke, 
‘ The rapid wheels ran quicker, 

: And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose; 

Her day began and ended 

’ As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbour 
Her halfpenny she paid, 

To take her last hour's labour, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 
The captives hemsenst rushed 5 
She thought her strength increasing— 
’T was hope her spirits flushed t ’ 
She left, but oft she tarried; 
She fell, and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night, with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child, 
While, close beside ier kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor emiled. 
. > the Factory's ringing, 
er last perceptions Sieh ; 
When, from her straw-bed springing, * 
Tis time!’ she shrieked—and died! 





THE WIDOW OF HEBRON. 

The article which follows is given as an illustra. 
‘tion of the Traditions of the Rabbins on the subject 
of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

“The Rabbi Joseph, the son of Jehoshaphat, had 
been praying from noon until the time of the going 
down of the sun, when a messenger from the chief of 

the Synagogue of Hebron came to him, and besought 





of buman sorrow, rose from his kness, girt his robe 
rouud him, and went forth, The messenger led him 
to a building dgep in the forest that grew on the south 
side of the hillof Hebron, The building had more the 
look of the palace of one of the princes of Israel than 
of a private dwelling. But if its exterior struck the 
gaze of Rabbi, its apartments excited his astonish- 
ment. He passed through a succession of halls wor- 
thy of the days of the first Herod, when Jerusalem 
raised her head again after the ruin of Antiochus, 
when her long civil wars were past, and she had be- 
come once more the magnificent city of the eastern 
worl. Marble columns, silken veils suspended from 
the capitals of the pillars, tissues wrought with the 
embroidery of Sidon, and coloured with the incompar- 
able dyes of Cmsarea, vases of Armenian crystal, and 
tables of Grecian mosaic, filled chambers, in which 
were trains of attendants of every climate, Ethiopian, 
Indian, Persian, and Greek, all habited in the richest 
dresses. All that met the eye wore an air of the most 
sumptuous and habitual magnificence. The Rabbi, 
however, had but a short time of wonder, before he 
Was summoned tothe chamber of the sick petson, 
But all the costliness that he had seen before was 
eclipeed by the singular brilliancy of this apartment ; 
it was emall, and evidently contrived for the secluded 
hours of an individual; but every thing was sumptu- 
ous, all gold or pearl, amber or lapislazuli. And in 
the midst of this pomp, reclined, half sitting, half ly- 
ing, on huge pillurs of Shiraz silk, a female, whose 
beauty, in all the langour of pain, riveted even the an- 
cient eye of the pious Rabbi. The sufferer was young ; 
but the flush that from time to time broke across her 
countenance, and then left it to the paleness of the 
grave, shewed that sho was on the verge of the tomb. 
The Rabbi was famous for his knowledge of herls 
and minerals, and he offered her eome of those medi- 
caments which he had found useful in arresting the 
progress of decay. ‘The dying beauty thanked him, 
and said in a faint voicethat she had implored his com- 
ing, not to be cured of a disease which she knew to 
be fatal, but to disburden her mind of a secret which 
had already hung heavy on her, and which must ex- 
tinguish her existence before the morn. The Rabbi, 
on hearing this, besought her to make him the deposi- 
tary of her sorrow, if he could serve her ; but if he 
could not, forbade her to tell him what might hang 
darkly on the memory of a manof Isracl. ‘Iam the 
daughter,’ said she, ‘of your friend the Rabbi Ben 
Bechai, whose memory be blessed, but the widow of a 
prince, the descendant of Ishmael. You sec the 
riches in this house; but they are not the riches of 
the sons ofthe Desert. ‘They were desperately gain- 
3, bitterly enjoyed, and now they are repented of 
when it is too late.’ As the lovely being spoke, her 
countenance changed ; she suddenly writhed and toss- 
ed with pain, and in her agony cried out words that 
pierced the holy man’s ears with terror. He cast his 
eyes on the ground, and prayed, and was strengthen- 
ed. But when he looked up again, an extraordinary 
change had come upon the woman's countenance. Its 
paleness was gone, her checks burning, her hollow 
eyes were darting strange light; her lips, which had 
been thin and faded as the falling leaf, were full, crim- 
son, and quivering with wild passion and magic en- 
ergy. The Rabbi could not beliove that he saw the 
dying woman by whose side ho had so lately knelt, 
in the fierce and bold, yet still boautiful creature, that 
now gazed full and fearless upon. him. ‘ You see me 
now,’ said she, ‘with surprise; but these are the 
common changes of my suffcring. ‘The deadly dis- 


him to go forth and pray for a woman who was griev- ease that is sinking me to the dust, thus varies its tor- 


ausly tormented. The Rabbi, ever awake to the call 





ment hour by hour ; but I must submit and suffer.’ 


——SSSSS Ss 





The Rabbi knew by these words that the woman was 
tormented with an evil spirit ; upon this he sent for a 
famous unction, which had been handed. down to him 
from his ancestor the Rabbi Joseph, who had been 
physician to the King Herod the Great, and had ex- 
orcised the evil spirit out of the dying king. On its 
being brought, he anointed the forehead of the wo- 
man, her eyes, and the tips of her fingers. He then 
made a fire of citron wood and cinnamon, and threw 
on it incense. As the smoke arose, he bowed Ler 
head gently over it, that she might imbibe the odour 
in her nostrils, which was an cstablished way of ex- 
pelling the evil spirit. 

“The woman's countenance now changed again, 
it was once more pale with pain, and she cried out in 
her torment; at length in strong agony she uttered 
many words. But the Rabbi perceived, from her fixed 
eyes and motionless lips, that it was the spirit within 
her that spoke the words. Itsaid, ‘Why am I to be 
disturbed with anointings and incense? Why am I 
to liear tho sound of prayer, and be smitten with the 
voice of the holy? Look round the chamber. Is it 
not full of us and our punishers? Are we not pursu- 
ed forever by the avenging angels ? Do they not hold 
scourges of fire in their hands, and fill every wound 
they make with thrice distilled poison of the tree As- 
gard, that grows by the lake of fire? 1 was un Egyp- 
tian; five hundred years ago I lived at the Court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. I longed for power, and I ob- 
tained it; I longed to possess the fairest daughters of 
the land, and | possessed them. I longed for riches, 
and I practised all evilto gain them. 1 was at length 
accused before the King of sorcery. I !onged for 
revenge on my accuser, and I enjoyed my revenge. I 
stabbed him as he was sleeping in hix chamber. The 
murder was known; I was forced to fly. But I first 
sent a present of perfumed cakes of Damascus to the 
mistress of the man who made the discovery , they 
feasted on them together, and together they died. 
The ship in which I fled was overtaken by a storm. 
I was charged with having brought the anger of hea 
ven on the vessel. I was seized, and about to be slain, 
I drove my dagger through the captain, sprang over- 
board, and reached tho shore. From it, in triumphant 
revenge, I saw the ship and all the crew perish in the 
waters. I was now in the Great Desert of Africas 
and was starving and scorched, until I lay down to die. 
But at the last moment an old man came from among 
the tombs and offered me bread and water. I follow- 
ed to his dwelling in the tombs. He scoffed at my 
complaints of ill fortune, and swore to place me 
once again at the height of my wishes, if I would be 
rteady at his call at the endofa hundred years. I could 
have then drunk fire and blood in my fury against 
mankind, and my thirst of possession. I swore to de 
his, and prepared to begin my hundred years of enjoy- 
ment. 

“«] returned to Egypt. I had been supposed to 
have sunk to the bottom of the waters with the wreck 
of the vessel. My countenance was nolonger the 
same. I began my carcer. I was full of wild ambi- 
tion, eager desire, and matchless sagacity. I rapidly 
outstripped all rivalry. I rose to the first rank under 
the Ptolemies. I enjoyed the delight of ruining eve- 
ry man who had formerly thwarted me. All Egypt 
rang with my fame, I had secret enemies, ahd 
strange rumours of the means of my perpetual success 
began to be spread. But I had spies everywhere; a 
whisper was repaid by death. A frown was avenged 
like an open accusation. My name became a univer- 
salterror, Bat I had my followers and flattcrers 
only the more, I trampled on mankind, I revelled 





in seeing the proud grovelling at my feet. 1 corrup. ' 
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ted the lowly, I terrified the high, I bound the strong 
to my basest services, 1 was hated and cursed, but [ 
was feared. Daggers, poison, secret rage, and public 
abhorrence, all were levelled against me; I encoun- 
tered them all, defied them all, challenged and tri- 
umphed over them all. [ was the most successful, 
the most envied, and the most wretched of human be- 
ings. But my passions at length changed their col- 
our; I had lost all sense of enjoyment, habit had 


Sar B.S 


worn its sense away ; the feast, rank, splendour, the 


adulation of the great, the beauty of woman, all had 
grown tasteless and wearisome. Life was withering. 
But J had a fierce enjoyment still, and one that grew 
keener with the advance of years. I rejoiced in the 
degradation of my fellow men. I revelled in corrup- 
fing the mercenary, in hardening the ferocious, in in- 
flaming the vindictive, in stimulating the violent. I 
lived, too, in an evil time of the monarchy. Desper- 
ate excesses in the court were all but rivalled by fu- 
rious vice in the people. The old age of the Greek 
dynasty was a sinking of the soul and body of domin- 
ion together. The deepest sensuality, the wildest 
waste of public wealth, the meanest extortion, the 
most reckless tyranny, all tl at could feeter the mem- 
ory of a nation, wero the daily crimes of the decaying 
court of the Ptolemies. 1 had come at the right time. 
Invested with power which made the monarch a cipher, 
Texulted in the coming ruin—I blinded the eyes of this 
voluptuous tyranny to its inevitable fate—I had but 
little to do in urging it to new crime, but I did that 
little. I wove around it a web of temptation that the 
strength even of virtue could have scarcely broken, but 
into which the eager dissoluteness of the Egyptian 
court plunged as if it had been the most signal gift of 
fortune. { exulted in the prospect of my accomplish- 
-ed task of precipitating a guilty palace and people 
into utter ruin ; but in the fever of my exultation I 
had forgot that my time was measured. Ata baf- 
quet in the King’s chamber I saw a guest whose face 
struck incas having been known to me at some re- 
mote period, He was the chieftain of one of the Bac- 
trian tribes, who now came to offer compensation for 
some outrages of his wild horsemen on a caravan re- 
turning from the Indus to Egypt. He was a man of 
marvellous age, the signs of which he bore in his vie- 
age, but of the most singular sagacity. His reputa- 
tion had gone forth among the people; and all the 
dealers in forbidden arts, the magi, the soothsaycrs, 
and the consulters of the dead, acknowledged their 
skill outdone by this exhausted and decrepit barba- 
rian. The first glance of his keen eye awoke me to 
etrange and fearful remembrances, but his first word 
put an end to all doubt, and made me feel the agonies 
of despair. At the sound of his voice I recognized 
the old man of the tombs, and felt that the horrible 
time for his psyment was come. It was truce I was to 
die—I was to suffer for the long banquet of life—I 
was to undergo tho torture of the place of all torture— 
I wag to suffer a hideous retribution for the days of 
my triumph. They had been many, but they now 
seemed to be buta moment. Days, months, years, 
were compressed inte a thought, ond I groaned within 
my inmost soul at the frenzy which had bound me to 
a master so soon to demand the penalty to the utter- 
most. 

**T flew from the royal chamber; my mind was a 
whirl of terror, shame, loathing, hatred, and remorse. 
1 scized my eword, and was about to plunge itinto my 
heart, and end a suspense more stinging than des- 
pair, when I found my hand arrested, and, on turning, 
eaw the visage of the Bactrian. I indignantly at- 
tempted to wrest the sword from him, and drivo it 
home to a heart burning with the poison of the soul. 
But he held it with a grasp to which my utmost 
strength was as a child’s; 1 might as well have forc- 
eda rock from its base. He emiled, and said, “I am 
Sammael; you should have known, that to resist me 
was as absurb as to expect pity from our race, Iam 
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one of the princes of evil—I reign over the svuth-east 
—I fill the Bactrian deserts with rapine, the Persiah 
chambers with profligacy, and am now come to fling 
the firebrands of civil war into this court of effeminate 
Asiatics, savege Africans, and treacherous Grecks. 
The work was nearly done without me; but Sammacl 
must not let the wickednoss of man triumph alono, 
He tempts, ensnares, betrays, and must have his re- 
ward like mankind. This kingdom will soon be a 
deluge of blood where it is not a deluge of conflagra- 
tion, and a deluge of conflagration where it is not a 
deluge of blood” As hespoke his countenance grew 
fiery, his voice became awful, and I fell at his fect 
without the power to struggle or to speak. He was 
on the point of plunging me through the crust of the 
earth ten thousand times ten thousand fathoms deep, 
below the roots of the ocean, to abide in the region of 
rack and flame. He had already lifted his hecl to 
trample me down. But he paused, and uttered a 
groan. I saw a burst of light that covered him from 
the head to the foot, and in which he writhed as if it 
had been a robe of venom. I looked up and saw a 
giant shape, one of the sons of Paradise who watch 
ovér the children of Ierael, standing before the evil 
King. They fought for me with lances bright and 
ewift as flashes oflightning. But Sammael wasover- 
thrown. He sprang from the ground, aad cursing, 
spread his wings and flew up into a passing thunder- 
cloud. The son of Paradise still stood over me with 
a countenance of wrath, and said, ‘‘ Child of guilt, 
why shall not vengeance be wrought upon the guilty ? 
Why shall not the subject of the evil one be stricken 
with his punishment, and be chained on the burning 
rocks of his dungeon, that are deep as the centre of 
the earth, and wide as its surface spread out ten thou- 
sand times? I clasped his knees, and bathed them 
with tears; } groaned, and beat my bosom in the ter- 
rotsof instant death. The bright vision still heldthe 
blow suspended, and saying “that I had been pre- 
served from ruin only by being the descendant of an 
Israelitish mother, but that my life had earned pun- 
ishment which must be undergone; as he spoke the 
words, he laid his hand upon my forehead with a 
weight which seemed to crush my brain. 

“I shrank and sprang away in fear. I rushed 
wildly through the palace, through the streets, through 
the highways. I felt myself moving with a vigour 
of limb, and savage swiftness, that astonished me. 
On the way I overtook a troop of Alexandrian mer- 
chants going towords the desert of the Pentapolis. I 
felt strange instinct to rush upon them—I was hun- 
gty and parched withthirst. I sprang among a group 
who had sat down beside one of the wells that border 
the sands. They all rose up at my sight with a hid- 
eous outcry. Sume fled, some threw themsclves down 
behind the shelter of the thickets, but some seized 
their swords and lances, and etood to defend them- 
selves. I glowed with unaccountable rage! The 
sight of their defiance doubly inflamed mo, the very 
gieam of their steel seemed to me the last insult, and I 
rushed forward to make them repent of their temeri- 
ty. Atthe same instant I felt a sudden thrill of pain; 
a spear, thrown by a powerful hand, was quivering in 
my side. 1 bounded resitlessly on my assailant, end 
in another moment saw him lying in horrid mutila- 
tion at my feat. The rest instantly lost all courage 
at the sight, and, flinging down their weapons, scat- 
tered in all directions, crying for help. But those 
dastards were not worth pursuit. Tho well was be- 
fore me, I was burning with thirst and fatigue, and I 
stooped down to drink of its pure and smooth water. 
What was my astonishment when I saw a lion stoop- 
ing in the mirror of the well! I distinctly saw the 
shaggy mane, the huge blood-shot eyes, the rough end 
rapidly moving lips, the pointed tusks, end all red 
with recent gore I shrank in strange perturbation. I 
returned to the well again, stooped to drink, and again 


saw the same furious monster stoop to its calm, blue 
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mirror. A horrid thought crossed my mind, I had 


- known the old doctrine of the Egyptians and Asiatics 
’ 


which denounced punishment in the shape of brutes 
to the guilty dead. Had I shared this hideous punish. 
ment? I again gave a glance at the water The 
sight was now conviction. 1 ho longer wondered at 
the wild outery of the caravan, at the hurried defence 

at the strange flight, at the ferocious joy with which 
I tore down my enemy, and trampled and rent him till 
he had lost all semblance of man. Tho punishment 
had come upon me. My fated spirit had left ite hu- 
man body, and had entered into the shape of a savage 
inhabitant of the wilderness. Tho thought was one 
of indescribable horror. { bounded away with furious 
speed, I tore up the sands, I darted my fangs into my 
own flesh, and sought for some respite from hideous 
thought in the violence of bodily pain. 1 flew along 
the limited plains of the desert, from night till morne 
ing, and {com morning till night, in hope to exhaust 
bitter memory by fatigue; all wasin vain, | lay 
down todie, but the vast strength of my frame was 
proof against fatigue. 

“*T rushed from hill to valley with the speed of the 
whirlwind, and still I was but the terror of the wilder- 
ness, all whose tenants flew before me. I sought the 
verge of the little villages, where the natives hide theit 
heads from the scorching sun and deadly dews, I 
sought them to perish by their arrows and lances, I 
was often wounded; I often carried away with me 
their barbed iron in my flesh. I often writhed in the 
agony of poisoned wounds. Still I lived. My life 
was the solitary existence of the wild beast. 1 hunt- 
ed down the antelope, the boar, and the goat, and gorg- 
ed upon their blood. Ithen slept, until hunger, or 
the cry of the hunter, roused me once more, to com- 
mence the same career of flight, pnravit, watching, 
and wounds, This hife was hideous. With the sav- 
age instincts of the wild beast, I retained the bitter 
recollections of my earlier nature, and every hour was 
felt with the keenness of a punishment allotted by a 
Judge too powerful to be questioned, and too stern to - 
be propitiated. Elow long I endured this state of 
evil, | had no means of knowing. I had lost the hu- 
han faculty of measuring the flight of time. I howl- 
ed in rage at the light of the moonasI roamed through 
the wilderness; I shrank from the broad blaze of the 
sun, which at once parched my blood and warned my 
prey of my approach; I felt the tempest of the furi- 
ous season which drove all the feebler animals from 
the face of the land to hide in caves and woos, I felt 
the renewed fires of the season when the sun broke 
through his clouds once more, and the earth, refreshed 
with the rains, began to be withered like the weed in 
the furnace. But, for all other purposes, the moon 
and the sun rose alike to my mind, embodied as it 
was in the brute, and sharing the narrownese and ob- 
scurity of the animal intellect. Months and yeare 
passed unnoted. in the remnant of understanding 
that was left to me in vengeance, I laboured in vain 
to recount tho periods of my savage suffering; butthe 
periods of my human guilt were, by some strange visi- 
tation of wrath, always and instantly ready at my call, 
I there saw my whole carcer with a distinctness 
which seemed beyond all human memory. I lived 
over every hour, every thought, every passion, every 
pang. Then the instincts of my degraded race would 
seize me again; I was again the devourer, insatiate 
drinker of blood, the terror of the African, the rav- 
ager of the sheepfold, the monarch ofthe forest. But 
my life of horror seemed at length to approach its limit ; 
I felt the gradual approach of decay. My eyes, once 
keen as the lightning, could no longer discern the prey 
on the edge of the horizon; my limbs, the perfection 
of muscular strength and activity, became ponderous, 
and bore me no longer with the lightners that hed 
given the swiftest gazelle to my gresp. I shrank 
within my cavern, and was to be roused only by the 
hunger which | bore long efter it had begun to gnaw 
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me. One day I dragged out my tardy limbs, urged 
by famine, to seize upon the buffaloes of a tribe pass- 
ing across the desert. 1 sprang upon the leader of the 
herd, and had already dragged it to the earth, when 
the chieftain of the tribe rushed forward with his 
lance, and uttering a loud outcry, I turned from the 
fallen buffalo te attack the hunter. But in that glance 
I saw an aspect which I remembered after the lapse of 
eo many years of misery. ‘The countenance of the 
being who had crushed me out of human nature was 
before me. I felt the powerful pressure ; a pang new 
to me, a sting of human feeling, pierced through my 
frame. I dared not rush upon this strange avenger 
—I cowered inthe dust—I would have licked his 
fect. My fury, my appetite for carnage, my ruthless 
delight in rending and devouring the helpless crea- 
tures of the wilderness, had passed away. I doubly 
loathed my degradation, and if I could have uttered a 
human voice, I should at this moment have implored 
the being before me to plunge his spear into my 
brain, and extinguish all consciousness at once. As 
the thought arose, i looked on him once more; he was 
no longer the African; he wore the grandeur and 
fearful majesty of Azrael—I knew the Angel of Judg- 
ment. Again he laid his grasp upon my front.— 
Again I felt it like the weight of a thunderbolt. I 
bounded in agony from the plain, fell at his feet, and 
the sky, the earth, and the avenger, disappeared from 
my eyes. ( To be continued.) 





BAVARIA. 

A work in two volumes, called ‘The Tyrol,” by 
Mr. Inglis, author of “ Spain in 1830,” has appeared 
in Loudon, which affords, by some of its notices of the 
public institutions of Bavaria, information that may 
be useful in other countries, and with this view we 
quote what follows: — 

Of the condition of Bavaria, iis government and 
population, the picture he draws is very favourable. 
The paternal rule of the king, and the general happi- 
ness of the people; the illustrious patronage of the 
arts and sciences by the monarch, and the flourishing 
state of his small kingdom, seem to be models for imi- 
tation, however great the political power, or extensive 
and informed the country, which might take a leaf for 
a lesson out of the Bavarian system. Let us illustrate 
our position :— 

** At Leutkirch,” says the author, ‘we rested two 
hours,—and these two hours I occupied very agreeably. 
There was a children’s feast; about two hundred boys 
and girls, all the girls dressed in white, headed by a 
band of music, and several banners, walked to a 
neighbvuring hill, where preparations had been already 
made for their reception, And first, having formed 
two circles, the girls inside, and the boys without, a 
grave, but good humoured, elderly gentleman made a 
speech to the little people, commending them for their 
industry and proficiency at school, and telling them 
that they were assembled to enjoy themselves, to eat 
as much bun as they pleased, and tc play till sunset ; 
and he concluded by exhorting the boys to behave with 
gentlenese and kindness to their female playmates.— 
Then the same old gentleman distributed prizes to the 
little Loys and girls; and a quantity of embroidered 
and sewed work was then produced from a basket, and 
exposed to the grown up audience for sale, the pro- 
cecds to be appropriated to charitable purposes; and 
this being done, gIl the boys and girls were dismissed 
. totheir games, The next moment all were at play, 
boys and girls mingling promiscuously ; numerous 
tahles too were spread with buns, and light wine and 
water, to which the youngsters resorted for refresh- 
ment. One beautiful little girl, about twelve years of 
age, appeared to be queen of the games; she worea 
chaplet of flowers, and seemed to be invested with the 
authority which was yiclded alike to her superior age 
and charming countenance. It was altogether a beau- 
tifal and pleasing scene. . New-fangled notions of 


education and propriety had evidently made no progrens 
in Bavaria,—there was no torturing of nature ; chil- 

dren were children,—not ridiculous caricatures of men 

and women,—and the buoyancy of childhood was not 

curbed by the silly prosaic maxims of modern philoso- 
phers. As for the sensible and kind-hearted old gen- 
tleman who lent his countenance to the children’s 
feast, I could not resist the temptation of introducing 
myself to him, and expressing the great pleasure f had 
received. I found he was a magistrate of the town ; 
and we spent a pleasant hour over a bottle of Rhine 
wine, and in talking of the improvements of modern 
times. They know but little in Bavaria of the march 
of mind; the old gentleman had never heard of me- 
chanics’ institutes, of libraries for the people. ‘’Tia 
a great discovery,’ said he, ‘ but tell me one thing: are 
crime and vice diminished in your country, and are 
the people happier ?’ but as my voiturier was impa- 

tient,—the reins already in his hand, and the pipe in 

his mouth, I had an excuse to rise suddenly, and take 
leave of my kind entertainer; and we wero soon on 
the road to Meiningen.”’ 

We are not led away by the coulcur de rose on a 
passing svene like this, to underrate the actual wants 
which the same people may suffer; or to undervalue 
the substantial advantages which we of England, or 
France, or any other highly advanced nation, may 
have introduced in the stead of these simple and pa- 
triarchal means; but it does make one’s heart ache to 
look on such enjoyments, and see them coupled with 
comparative ignorance; while, if we turn to the other 
side, and contemplate the lower orders where intellect 
has had his boasted marczh,—where the schoolmaster 
is abroad,—where there is a diffusion, or, more in the 
cant phraseology of the school, a spread of useful 
knowledge,—-we are saddened with the effects of a 
diffusion of poverty, and discontent and wretchedness. 
Verily, to eat of the modern Tree of Knowledge seems 
as it were, to destroy the happiness of innocency, and 
to make us familiar with evil. Our very pleasures 
assume e@ more corrupt form. Men, women and chil- 
dren, are driven from those recreations which, in ear> 
lier and less enlightened times, were allowed as the 
solace for labour—the moments to unknit the ravelled 
sleeve of care: and pastime is regarded as if it were 
guilt. And what are the consequences? Vice pre- 
vailing in its most odious shapes—drunkenness, un- 
mitigated by the puny efforts of temperance societies 
—the secret profanation of the Sabbath increased by 
puritanical attempts at enforcing outward observances 
—a dislike of all authority, growing with the growth 
of that meddling coercion which interferes with every 
pleasure of the poor and humble, but insists on their 
being educated, and improved, and industrious without 
relaxation, end moral and religious, and miserable. A 
calm view of the subject is absolutely distressing; we 
feel the abstract truth,—that superior information 
ought to lead to superior comfort; but when we look 
around us, over the surfaco of civilized Europe, we are 
tempted to exclaim with the poct— 

“ No more: 
Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.” 

Ascending the scale of refinement, we learn that in 
Bavaria “the Academy of the Fine Arts was founded 
in the year 1808; in which painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and enzraving are taught gratuitously to above 
a hundred pupils; and the result has been gratifying 
to the founders, There are at this moment many 
most promieing artists in Munich; and al! who devote 
themselves to the study of any branch of the fine arts, 
may reasonably entertain the agreeable belief, that 
genius is assured of its reward, from the liberal pat- 
ronage bestowed upon it by the present royal family. 
Besides the Munich gallery, there are several private 
collections worthy the attention of a stranger; par- 
ticularly those of Prince Eugene, Duke of Leuchten- 
burg, and of the Count Richberg. Besides those, there 
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are many other private collections; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the true lover of the fine arts migt.t 
find employment, and delightful employment too, in 
the picture galleries of Munich, during at least two 
months, I have already incidentally mentioned the 
Glypthothek, and now return to it with eagerness.— 
This most chaste and beautiful edifice, destined for the 
reception of ancient statues, was not quile completed 
when I visited Munich; but it had made so much 
Progress towards completion, that one might well form 
an opinion of its claims to distinction. 1 do not hesi- 
tate to say, thata journey from London to Munich 
would be well repaid by a visit to the Gly pthothek ; 
which in the beauty of its marbles, is not equalled by 
any edifice in Europe. 1 say this with some boldness, 
having seen the marbles of tho Escurial, which has 
hitherto been admitted to possess the finest marbles in 
the world ; but nothing that I have seen either in the 
Escurial, or in any other edifice, will beara comparison 
with the floors and walls of the Glypthothck, It is 
said, that this building is the king’s hobby; and a 
charming hobby it is—to watch the elevation and com- 
pletion of so beautiful a monument to the fine arts, nor 
less a monument to the good taste and wise economy 
ofa Prince. Well indeed may the King of Bavaria 
enjoy a walk through the halle of his Glypthothek ; 
and the reflection, that although the mdnarch of one 
of the smallest states, no head of the greatest empire 
has reared so proud atrophy. As yet the number of 
statues, and the relics of ancient sculpture, brought 
into the Glypthothek, are insufficient to fill its halls; 
but the attention of the king is constantly directed 
towards the accumulation of objects that may be worthy 
of being received into so beautiful a temple ; and there 
is little doubt that ere long the contents of the Glyp- 
thothek will be ecarcely less worthy of admiration than 
the building itself.” 

This is in Bavaria—a kingdom of some three mil- 
lion and a half of souls; not enriched by commerce, 
and of small revenue. But the mere visits of travellers 
to the capital, to examine these beautiful buildings, 
and their treasures in art, will far more than repay the 
royal expenditure. ‘The Glypthothek is not an archi- 
tect’s fanciful job, but a real ornament to the city.— 
The different objects of veneration and study have 
their different and appropriate temples; and are not 
put into common lodgings together, like all sorts of 
travellers at an inn. 

CRIMINAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Neither do we find the economical and useful neg- 
lected for the refined and splendid. 

“ 1 was (says Mr. Inglis) greatly pleased by a visit 
to the prison of Munich. The principle of this ex- 
cellently regulated establishment is, that every one in 
it gains his own bread. Every prisoner is obliged to 
work at his own trade; so that there is no kind of 
handicraft that is not going on within the prison walls. 
It is like a general manufactory —carpenters, black- 
sinitha, saddlers, tailors, shoemakers, dyers, all are secn 
plying their trades; bat no one is forced to work beyond 
what is necessary for his sustenance. Whatever he 
gains by his labour more than suffices to maintain him 
is kept until the term of his imprisonment expires, and 
ia then given to him—deducting a quota for tho ex- 
penses of the establishment. There is a separate 
workshop allotted to each trade; the prisoners work 
in company, and are permitted to converee upon al- 
lowed topics—overseers being of course present.— 
Shortly before | visited the prison, a man whose term 
of puniahment had expired received no leas than 800 
florins (about £83 sterling) upon leaving the prison. 
Criminals who are admitted at so carly an age os not 
to have yet learnt a trade, are permitted to make chaice 
of one, which is taught to them. Women (who are 
rigorously separated from tho male prisoners) follow 
their tradesalso: we cee embroidery, stocking. weaving, 
straw hat-making and plaiting, and all the other kinda, 
of labour in which women are engaged. Women wha 
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havo been servants before, are servants still: couks 
are couks—housemaids, housemaids. In fact, the in- 
terior service of the prison is performed by the crimi- 
nals; and all their wants are supplicd by themselves 
or their neighbours, I tasted the soup and meat in the 
kitchen, and the bread in the bake-house, and found 
both excellent. The proceeds of the sale of articles 
made in the prison (i. e. the surplus remaining after 
the expenses of the establishment have been paid, and 
the prisoners maintained,) to be kept for the benefit 
of the prisoners themselves, generally’ amounts to 
nearly 50,000 florins (upwards of £6,000) per annum 
—a sum which, properly applied, as it it doubtless is, 
cannot fail to produce most important results upon the 
future lives of the prisoners for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. I saw some prisoners confined for life, for 
crimes which in England would have sent them to the 
gallows: these are tasked to a certain quantity of work, 
and maintain themselves and benefit the state at the 
same time. No one hap been executed at Munich 
since the year 1621. By a singularly humane enact- 
ment, prisoners for life are allowed some indulgences 
that are denied to those whose punishment is for a 
limited term: it is thought, for example, « fair and 
proper aggravation of punishment, that the use of to- 
bacco should be prohibited to those who may hope, by 
good conduct and industry, to be restored after a time“ 
to the world, with the means uf subsistence, ard even 
of rational enjoyment; but this is considered an un- 
necessary cruelty towards a man whose punishment 
terminates only with his life. ‘The utmost cleanliness 
and simplicity pervades every department of this ex- 
cellent establishment ; a proper discipline and just 
res‘raint are united to those arrangements that 
insure the health and improvement of the prisoners ; 
and tho building itself is one of the most complete 
that I have ever seen set apart for the correction 
of criminala, There is one singular part of tho 
establishinent-—a phalanx of very large and fierce 
dogs, which, during the night, are turned loose 
into the open space that surrounds the prison, and are 
a sufficient security against escape. When I visited 
the prison, there were 666 persons confined, 140 of 
whom were women. A detail like the above may well 
lead to important reflection. The adaption of punish- 
ment to crime, as well as the true end of punishment, 
have always been deep and important problems in 
legislation ; and it is certainly the duty of the legisla- 
ture to collect from every source information that may 
direct them right in this matter. ‘Thesystem pursued 
in the prison of Munich appears to unite all the ad- 
vantages that ought to be aimed at in legislating upon 





. crime and punishment ; the state is not burdened with 


the expense of transporting prisoners to distant colo- 
nies, nur of maintaining them at home; nor is the 
criminal turned out of the prison without a stiver in 
his pocket, left to the mercy of a hard-judging world. 
The two great objects ought unquestionably to be, 
correction of the criminal’s habits while under punish- 
ment—and some security that, when punishment ends, 
these corrected habits may continue. It is well under- 
stood now, though not acted upon, that the punishment 
of crime does not deter others from the commiesion of 
it; and that, therefore, the two objects above stated 
are the only wise and legitimate objects of punishment. 
Solitary imprisonment—which finds many advocates 
—may effect the first ; but cannot effect the second of 
these objects: nor does it even always certainly effect 
the first object—that of correction. It may or it may 
not: some minds may be tamed snd tutored by it,— 
and the awfulness of solitude, and the weary, but only 
resuurce of reflection, must no doubt often produce an 
advantageous result» but minds of a different com- 
plexion may be hardened by solitude: impatience of 
its loneliness may produce a bitterness and doggedness 
of feeling; and reflection, in place of leading to whole- 
some meditation, may yun in a wrong ebannel. But, 
at all events, whatever may be the effects of this pun- 
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ishment in correcting the habits, or rather in improving 
the mind of the prisoner, its benefit ceases with its 
term; and it is impossible toconceive acase of grepter 
cruelty, than that of a criminal, who, after being 


. trained by a long course of punishment, for habits of 


honesty and industry, is then thrown loose upon the 
world, with no temptation to the one, or call upon the 
other. I cannot, for my own part, conceive any sys- 
tem so perfectly adapted for the correction of idle and 
profligate courses, as daily employment in the trade to 
wifich a felon has been accustomed, in his innocent 
days,— with a knowledge that his industry is not only 
procuring him his daily bread, but that it is forming 
for him a little stock, by which, when his confinement 
is over, he may carry with him a claim to the consid- 
eration of others,—which i# the surest foundation of 
self-respect; it scems a return to honest days: he is 
again a tradesman, living by his labour, and laying by 
the surplus from his necessities; nor am I sure that 
the society and conversation of others, actuated like 
himeelf, by similar feclings, and with similar hopes, 
under the surveillance of proper persons, is any bar to 
an improvement in his feelings. Few men are bet- 
tered by continued solitude—however advantageous 
occasional retirement may be; and if something be 
subtracted from the severity of punishment, by per- 
mitting under proper restraints an intercourse among 
the prisoners, it is amply compensated by other advan- 
tages. It would be impossible, indeed, to combine 


_ solitary imprisonment with the system pursued in the 


prison of Munich—because it would be impossible to 
havo a separate forge fur every blacksmith, who indeed 
cannot work alone—or a separate workshop for every 
saddler or carpenter. The Munich system appears 
in fact to come as near perfection as any human insti. 
tution can. To be faultless, is a vain hope; to err 
as little as possible, is all that can be reasonably desired. 
Whether as respects the state, the offender, or society, 
it seems to accomplish all that legislation can hope 
for. The demands of public justice are satisfied with- 
out any expense to the revenue; but on the contrary 
avith an advantage. The constant labourof six or 
eight hundred persons increases the product of national 
industry, and therefore enriches the state—which is 
also a gainer in another way. Many of the army ac- 
coutrements—saddles, caps, knapsacks,and belts, shoes, 
horse-shoes, and clothing, are procuced from prison 
labour: and although the prisoners be paid for their 
labour, there is no injustice in paying for it at a some- 
what lower rate than it could be obtained for in the 
free market. Prison maintenance, in which no kind 
of strong drink forms any part, costs but an incon- 
siderable sum, so that the surplus is always sufficient 
to forma respectable fund at the conclusion of the 
punishment. ‘Then, if we pass from the state, which 
is benefited, to the offender, we find a result still more 
important: industrious habits are recovered, or formed; 
the desire af acquisition is addressed, and the hope of 
respectability engendered. ‘There are but few men 
rogues from choice; idleness and poverty—twin-sisters, 
are the fruitful mothers of crime ; and after the offen- 
der has thus expiated his crime, and in expiating it, 
improved his own habits and character, he is placed 
in the world with a desiro for gaining his bread in an 
honest way, and with the means of subsistence until 
he finds employment, or travels to that part of the 
kingdom where he may expect to meet friends. It is 
true that in some cases the freed offender may equander 
his money, and recur to his old practices; but it is 
more likely that ho will not; and that the possession 
of a sum of money greater perhaps than ho ever 
had before, will produce its usual effect—a desire 
of adding to it. Upon a matter of this kind nothing 
can be so satisfactory as facts. I took some pains to 
ascertain the result, as far as those in the management 
of the prison could inform me; and I learnt that in 
but few cases offenders were committed a second time 
—and that those who had been dismissed with the 
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largest sums had in no instance returned, Many of 
the young who had been taught trades in the prison 
were respectable handicraftemen antl tradesmen, and 
crime was yearly on the decrease. As for the resulis 
of the system on society, these appear to be equally 
favourable to society as to the state, and upon the 
criminal himself. Little more argument is needed in 
proof of this, than that crime diminishes under the 
system; and it cannot surely require any proof in 
favour of so clear a position, as that socicty is less 
likely to be injured by the return of some thousands 
of felons, with improved habits, and money in their 
pockets, than by an equal number of pennyless vaga. ‘ 
bonds let loose upon it, With respect io the delusion 
of severo punishment deterring from crime, it is per- 
fectly well known that the contrary is the fact—that 
whenever the enactment of law ceases to be in accor- 
dance with men’s opinione, they become worse than 
useless—that sympathy with the criminal, and not 
respect for the law, is engendered—and that evil 
thoughts are born in the very sight of exemplary pun- 
ishment. Thieves, forgers, and incendiaries, have 
sprung into existence in front of a gallows, and a man 
hanging in chains on a moonlight heath has begotten 
a murderer, ° bg ° . 

Munich (he continues) is rich in those establish- 
ments which profess to relieve or ameliorate men's 
physical condition. ‘There is an institution for the 
reception of the poor, which are of two classes—those 
who are unable to work, and those who are unable to 
procure it. The first class are received without any 
other recommendation than helplessness and indigence, 
and are clothed, lodged and fed. The second clase 
aro furnished with employment suitable to their capa- 
city. There, as in the prison, every trade is carried 
on; and in consideration of their labour, the poor are 
provided for, 60 long as they choose to remain upon 
the establishment. The number belonging to the 
second class while I was in Munich, amounted to 
1487. This institution is supported, partly by royal 
donation, and partly by private benevolence. The 
gencral hospital je another noble institution. The 
building, in the construction of which every modern 
improvement has been introduced, is capable of con- 
taining from 700 to 800 rick persons. These are 
divided into three classes; those who are received 
gratuitously,—which of course includes by far the 
greater number; those who pay an annual subscription 
of four florins (nearly 11s.) for the privilege of the ~ 
hospital at all times when required, and those stran- 
gers, or persons in a superior rank of life, who wish 
to be no inconvenience or burden to friends, and who 
by paying thirty kreutzer per day, are received into 
the common ward,—or by paying esbout 3s. sterling 
per day, are accommodated with a: private chamber, 
and attendant, nourishment, medical advice and reme- 
dies, —and with all in short, that the most skilful phy- 
sicians may consider necessary towards the cure of a 
disease. This is certainly a splendid and humane 
institution. A noble garden is attached to it— whose 
fine walks, pleasant shades, flowers, and freshness, 
are well suited to assist in the re-establishment of 
hoalth.” 





Personat Reoarp.—‘I wish,’ said the slight and 
elegant Mrs. to her friend Mrs. , whose 
en-bon-point is so strikingly handsome, ‘I wish I had 
some of your fat, and you had some of my lean!’ ‘I'll 
tell you,’ replied the fair wit, ‘what is the father to 
that wish. You think too much of me—too little 
of yourself.’ 
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in single numbers at {10 cents each, or siz and a quarter 
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" A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
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